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AMERICAN LINE 


Southampton — Cherbourg— New York Service 


United States Mail Twin Screw Steamers 

ee 

ST. Louis /~* 
ST. PAUL 







"NEW YORK 
<., | PHILADELPHIA 
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SOUTHAMPTON to NEW YORK every Saturday 
at noon, calling at Cherbourg. 
Special trains from London and Paris on morning of sailing 
AMERICAN LINE 
Canute Road, Southampton | 9 Broadway, New York 


Cockspur Street. London, S.W N. Martin, Agent, 
38 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C 9 Rue Scribe, Paris 


ROYAL 


ALLAN marti LINE 


THE M EXPRESS SERVICE FROM 








London— 
14 Cockspur St., S.W. 
103 Leadenha | St., E.C. 


Also at Paris 


Liverpool, Glasgow 
Popular . 
Special facilities for Theatrical Parties. 
Canadays:.%* Wireless Telegraphy. 
Glasgow — 25 Bothwell St. 


Londonderry, 
Pioneer London and Havre 
Line 
ne Through rates to all parts. Shortest 
sea passage to Canada and Western 
Apply ALLAN BROS. & Co. U.K. Limited 
Liverpool 19 James St. 
Loadonderry— 
50 Foyle St. 








TRAVEL IN LUXURY TO 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, EGYPT, COLOMBO 
and 
AUSTRALIA 


Orient Line 


New and ‘Palatial 
12,000-ton Steamers 














Fortnightly Sailings 
From LONDON 
ANDERSON 





Managers 


F. GREEN & CO.; 
ANDERSON & CO.. 
Fenchurch Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 
Wea End Office - - 28 COCKSPUR STREET. S.W. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


“OLYMPIC,” 45,000 Tons 
“TITANIC,” 45,000 Tons 


Largest Steamers in the World 


ISMAY, IMRIE & CO. 
NEW YORK, LONDON and LIVERPOOL 











UNION CASTLE LINE 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE TO 
SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 


Weekly Service via the Cape 
Monthly Service via the Suez Canal 


Calling also at Madeira, Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena 
and Lobito Bay. For all information apply to : 


DONALD CURRIE & CO., 
Managers, London & Southampton. 


Branch Offices of the Company at Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester and Glasgow. 








THE ABERDEEN DIRECT 
LINE OF STEAMERS 


LONDON TO NATAL, DELAGOA 
BAY AND BEIRA. 


SAILINGS EVERY 10 DAYS 


FINE ACCOMMODATION 
CHEAP TARKRES 
HIGH-CLASS CUISINE 


For full particulars, apply to— 
Owners :_ JOHN T. RENNIE, SON & CO., 
4 EAST INDIA AVENUE. Or Agents. 
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New Jig-Saw Puzzles 


THE FIGURE-IT-OUT 


The BLUE-BIRD 
JIG-SAW 
PUZZLE 


75 Pieces, 2s,—postage 
2d. 200 Pieces, Ss, 
—postage 4d. 


BUNTY PULLS 
THE STRINGS 


175 pieces, 6s,—postage 4d. 


NIGHTBIRDS 


125 pieces, 5s,—postage 44. 
AND MANY OTHERS 
“ The pieces are neat, the wood is thin, 
And there’s no straight edge to help you begin ; 
In fact there isn’t the slightest doubt 
The only way is to FIGURE-IT-OUT.” 




















Full List on Applicat.on DerarTMENT P 


HOLTZAPFFEL & CO., 53 Haymarket, 
Telephone—6636 GERRARD. LONDON, S.W. 








Theatrical & Modern 
Boot & Shoe Makers & Hosiers 





Shoes as supplied to the Duke of York's 
Theatre and the Leading London Theatres 





The “DANDY” Shoe, 


AS WORN BY 
THE PRINCIPAL 
ACTRESSES 


¥ 


Miss Marie LOuwre says: 
“Boots and shoes are perfect,"’ 





DANCING SHOES A SPECIALITY 
Toe-dancing Shoes supplied to the Leading DANCERS, 
TEACHERS and ACADEMIES 


H. @ M. RAYNE 


49 Charing Cross Road, W.C. (a few doors north of Hippodrome) 
And at 115 to 119 Waterloo Road, S.E. 
Write for Illustrated List ‘K" 











(opposite Waterloo Station) 





Every requisite for the Stage. 
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Established 1817 Tel. 2450 Mayfair 
\ K J Restaurant and 
° BEADELL, Confectioner 
Table d’Hote Luncheon, 1/6. Table d’Hote Dinner, 2/6, 


or a la Carte at moderate prices. 
AFTERNOON TEAS. 
Beadell’s Celebrated. Ginger Cakes, 1/- per doz. 
\Beadell’s Celebrated Long Life Candy, 1/- and 2/6 per box. 


8 VERE ST., OXFORD ST., W. 


(Next door to Marshall & Snelgrove.) 





almistry, Clairvoyance, Psychometry, Phreno- 

logy, Graphology, Astrological Horoscopes. 
Send 2/6, full names, date of birth to reveal 
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_ TAILOR 
“SUITS 


We have now in stock a 
large number of New Tailor- 
Mades, of which the gar- 
ments sketched are typical 
examples. dll these gar- 
mentsare copiedand adapted 
from the Newest French 
Models. They are beauti- 
fully made by skilled men 
tailors from thoroughly 
reliable materials. 














Sketch No. |.— Tailor Suit 
in fine whip-cord  suitings, hand- 
braided and perfectly tailored. In 


black and navy 
6: Gns. 








" Hy \ i} \ 
Hi, 
Sketch No. 2—Tailor Suit 


(as sketch) in new suiting tweeds, 


perfectly cut and made 





Debenham & Freebody 


Wigmore Street and Welbeck Street, London, W 
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“THE PINK LADY” 


R Sirtahe SE 


Founded on the French of ‘‘ Le Satyre” by GEORGES BERR and MARCEL GUILLEMAUD. 
Book and Lyrics by C. M.S. McLELLAN. Music by IVAN CARYLL. 
Produced at the Globe Theatre, London, on April 11th, 1912. 
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Miss HAZEL DAWN as Claudine—The Pink Lady 
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The Story of ‘ The Pink Lady” 





Mr. Jack Henderson 





—$——$—— 


Miss Alice Hegeman 


Mr, Fred Wright, junior 











UCIEN GARIDEL was betrothed to Angele, 

but she had grave suspicions in her mind as 

to Lucien’s fidelity. She suspected that his 

feelings for Claudine, the Pink Lady, were not 

so cool as they snould have been in view of his 

relations to her, and it was therefore ‘‘ up to 
Lucien *’ to dispe. her doubts. 

Now, in the Rue St. Honoré lived a quiet, 


peaceful, little dealer in antiques named Philippe 


Dondidier, and by promising him a curious old 
snuff-box, which would complete a collection he 
had been making for years, as a bribe, Lucien 
got his consent to posing as another Mr. Don- 
didier, a Parisian Beau Brummel. Every woman 
kissed by this gentleman was instantly regarded 
as a famous beauty. 

Angele had heard that the real Dondidier was 
responsible for Lucien’s flirtations with Claudine, 
and Lucien had refused to introduce her to Don- 
didier by telling her that he was not a fit person 
for her to know. He was, in fact, a Satyr. 

The meek little collector promised to play the 
part of his namesake, and Lucien took him in 
hand, and Dondidier very soon proved himself 
an apt pupil. He became an accomplished Satyr, 
and it was in such a réle that he was introduced 
to Angele. 

To keep up his namesake’s reputation of kiss- 
ing every girl he came across the sham Don- 
didier screwed up courage to kiss Angele. But 
he kissed the Comtesse de Montanvert, whose 
son Madame Dondidier had planned to wed her 
daughter, and it rested with Claudine to give him 
«a strenuous lesson in kissing. When the real 
Angele arrived he seized her violently, and treated 
her just as Claudine had treated him. 

To complicate matters Dondidier had a_ wife 
of his own. Moreover, a detective had been 
trving to discover who was impersonating the 
Satyr. 

Everybody reached the antique-shop sooner or 
later, and Dondidier not only had to pretend that 
he was the friend of Lucien, but that the Pink 
Lady was his wife, and Madame Dondidier find- 
ing her husband making love plunged him deeper 
into his entanglements. Then six pretty girls, 
who had been kissed by the fictitious Satyr in 
the forest of Compiégne, hailed him as_ their 
leader, and before he could free himself he was 
forced to attend the ball of the Nymphs and 
Satyrs. 

Here the threads were untangled to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 


H. V. M. 
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Mr. Craufurd Kent 
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The Opening Scenes 








Serpolette (Miss FRANCES GORDON) has been kissed by the Satyr of the Forest of Compiégne, which gives 
her the reputation of a famous beauty, and is being photographed by the newspaper reporters 
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The Six Victims who have also received the same stamp of beauty are likewise photographed 
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A Charming Singer 


Miss ALICE DOVEY as Angele 
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The Countess de Montanvert (Miss LOUISE KELLEY) denounces Dondidier (Mr. 
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Portrait of the “Satyr” 
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Mr. FRANK LALOR as Philippe Dondidier 
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The Pink Lady 
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Miss HAZEL DAWN as Claudine 
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The Nymphs of the Fountain 
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The Fascination of the Violin 
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Mme Dondidier (Miss ALICE HEGEMAN) becomes a Satyress 
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The Closing Scenes 
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The Happy ending and the departure of the Pink Lady 
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The Secress and the Satyr of the Violin 
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About the Players 


American Favourites in ‘‘The Pink Lady ” 


MISS It is a long stretch from Shaftesbury 
HAZEL Avenue, in the heart of theatrical 
DAWN London, to Utah in the United 
States, where Miss Hazel Dawn was born. When 


but a girl the 
stage = always 
had a_ strong 
attraction for 
her, but at 
that time 
Grand Opera 
seemed the 
goal she was 
desirous. of 
reaching. Still 
what the 
operatic stage 
has lost the 
musical 
comedy world 
has gained, 
and__ there 
no more hand- 
some or dash- 
ing actress 
than the one 
who is. taking 
the part of 
Claudine, the 
Pink Lady. 
Although 


1S 





audiences will endorse the opinion of not only 
our cousins’ across the sea but of such a 


sound judge as Mr. Ivan Caryll, the popular 
composer, 


who chose her specially for this 


important rdle. 


MISS 
ALICE 
DOVEY 

The daugh- 
ter of a large 
landowner — in 
Nebraska, it is 
hard 


to say 
how much 
Miss Dovey 
owes to. the 
bracing 
climate amidst 
which she was 
reared. It isa 
well - known 
fact that 
nothing has 
more influence 
on the vocal 
chords than 
climatic sur- 


roundingss, and 
certainly the 


American _ by lovely voice of 
birth, this the leading 
country can vocalist in 
claim a cer- ‘The Pink 
tain share in Lady’? com- 
the fine repu- pany proves 
tation she has the truth of 
gained, be- this statement. 
cause there is London was 
no doubt that surprised at a 
the excellent : en prima donna 
training she — ’ (White petite as 
take: Miss Hazel Dawn ra — 
received when Miss _ Felice 


appearing in ‘‘ Dear Little Denmark ’’ helped to 
equip her for future work. A striking point in 


her career which shows how often stage favourites 
are born, not made, is that she never had to go 
through the drudgery of ¢horus work. 
away. I 


She 
London 


got there right feel sure 
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Lyne, but Miss Dovey is tinier still. 


MISS Madame Dondidiegr is a part which 
ALICE requires not only a natural gift for 
HEGEMAN comedy but a power of impersona- 
tion. It is all the more surprising to find> that 
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Miss Alice Hegeman, who acts it so cleverly, is 
still in the early Possessing great 
qualities of observation, her portrayal of similar 
characters has made her famous all over America. 
So popular is she that the undeniable charm and 


twenties. 


Alice 


Miss Dovey 


prettiness of this young actress seem fated to be 
hidden from the public eye many years 
come, 


for to 


A member of the great acting 
family, Mr. Fred Wright made his 
first appearance on the stage as a 

All his early training was in light 
comic opera, touring in such successes as 
** Falka,’’ ‘* The Old Guard,”’ A four 
months’ season in France followed, and shortly 
after he was engaged to play at Daly’s Theatre 
in ‘An Artist’s Model.’? During the next four 
five years he was associated with most of 
George Edwardes’s Gaiety productions, when he 
established himself a prime favourite. He 
equally popular in America, and although Benevol 
is not a big speaking part, still Mr. Fred Wright 
carries everything before him by his irresistible 
humour. 


MR. FRED 
WRIGHT, 
JUN. 


baby in arms. 


etc. 


or 


1s 
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Mr. Craufurd Kent, who plays 
Maurice D’Uzac, may be described 
as an Anglo-American actor. He 
was born in England, and America claimed him. 
He has appeared in many successes on the other 
side, and is a popular member of ‘‘ The Pink 
Lady *’ company. 


MR, 
CRAUFURD 
KENT 


MR. 
FRANK 
LALOR 


A considerable amount of the fun in 
‘The Pink Lady’”’ is supplied by 
Mr. Frank Lalor. He is the princi- 
pal comedian of the company, and his humour is 
rich. Mr. Lalor is at his best in the part of the 
antique dealer who becomes a Satyr. His work 
is never strained, and he is as funny off the stage 
as on it. He is one of the cleverest comedians 


in the U.S.A. 


Miss Louise Kelley 


MR. 
JACK 
HENDERSON 


Lucien Garidel, the leading juvenile 
part, is played by Mr. Jack Hender- 
son. Light-hearted and with a 
personality, he makes an ideal lover in a musical 


play. 








By 


66 Kipps ” 
By H. G. Wells and Rudolf Besier 
Vaudeville Theatre—March 6th, 1912 
IPPS in the play is the Kipps in the novel, 
but there is not quite so much of him in the 
former. It was easy to distinguish between the 
modelling of Besier and the clay of Wells. 

The story of the play opened just before the 
simple Kipps was discharged from Shalford’s 
drapery emporium. He heard from Mr. Chester 
Coote that he had come into a_ fortune of 
£53,000, and the poor little fellow’s miseries 
started from that moment. On Coote’s advice, 
he ignored his sweetheart, Ann Pornick, who was 
a servant, and became engaged to Helen 
Walsingham. At a garden-party given by one of 
his new friends he discovered that his old sweet- 
heart, Ann, was in service at the house, and she 
was heartbroken when she learned that his good 
luck meant that she would lose him. Never at 
home in his new surroundings, however, he 
resolved not to desert his former sweetheart. Over- 
hearing an interview between Coote and Ann/in 
the kitchen, Kipps burst from the cupboard in 


which he was hiding and declared that he had | 


done with his new set for ever. Putting his arm 
round the half-frightened Ann, he took her away 
with him that same evening, and as the curtain 
fell we knew that she was to be Mrs. Kipps very 
shortly. 

It is many years since playgoers have had an 
opportunity of seeing such a clever performance 
as that of Mr. O. B. Clarence as Kipps. It isn’t 
a hard part by any means, but there are few 
actors who would not have over-acted it. Miss 
Christine Silver, as Ann Pornick, was extremely 
good, while Mr. Rudge Harding played Chester 
Coote in that particularly striking manner for 
which he is renowned. ‘‘ Kipps ”’ is a good little 
play, magnificently acted, and I hope it will prove 
the first of a long series of successes for Mr. 
Carl F. Leyel. 
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**Proud Maisie” 
By Edward G. Hemmerde, K.C. 
Aldwych Theatre—March 12th, 1912 


ROUD. Maisie lived and died in those 

settled years of Scotland’s history around 
1745. Prince Charlie was known to have 
returned to Scotland, and to have accepted the 
hospitality of the Earl of Piteour at Pitcour 
Castle. The Earl was a waverer in his allegiance 
to his banished King, but his son, Lord Monteith, 
and Lady Maisie, his daughter, were whole: 
heartedly loyal. It was only when young 
Lochvar, under the name of Neil MacAlpine, 
came over from Hanover to spy on Prince 
Charlie that Maisie found herself divided 
between love and duty. She loved MacAlpine, but 
could not bring herself to marry a traitor to her 
King. Her brother put the matter to her very 
concisely, and publicly denounced MacAlpine as a 
spy. The Earl’s guests would have killed him 
had not Lady Maisie fought for him. The 
insults which passed between MacAlpine and Lord 
Monteith could only be wiped out by the sword, 
and the two arranged to meet near the Witch’s 
Well to fight their duel to the death. Hearing 
of this, the Earl forbade his son to fight, and 
had the doors of the castle locked so that he 
could not leave to meet his adversary. Proud 
Maisie then imitated the action of her ancestor, 
disguised herself as her brother, scaled the castle 
walls, and went down to meet her brother's 
enemy and her lover. At the point of his sword 
she received her death-wound, and he, discover- 
ing the mistake too late, thrust his dagger into 
his own heart, and fell beside her. 

By her performance of the title réle Miss Alex- 
andra Carlisle added much to her reputation. 
Hers was surely a Maisie as proud as that con- 
ceived by Sir Walter Scott. One of the few 
faults of the production—which, however, we 
were only too glad to overlook-—was the remark- 
able difference in the statures of Lady Maisie and 


un- 
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her brother, and any lover would have noticed 
this difference before he stabbed his sweetheart, 
even if she had fought him in the blackness of a 
London fog. Mr. Henry Ainley played Neil 
MacAlpine with an earnestness that commanded 
respect, while Mr. Leon Quartermaine’s Lord 
Monteith was a thing of blood and fire, just as it 
should be. 

The play was excellently mounted, some of the 
scenes forming delightful pictures. No detail 
was omitted in the tartans of the chieftains or 
the costumes of the ladies. Even the wigs, whicl 
showed the master hand of Gustave, were thing's 
of life and beauty. 


‘*A Member of Tattersall’s” 
By Captain H. S. Browning 


February 28th, 1912 


ETER PERKS was a bookmaker, but he was 

as honest as the day, and his great warm 
heart was as big as the ample proportions of his 
body would allow. He was a *‘ common” man 
in the sense in which the word is generally 
accepted, and the one ambition of his life was to 
see his daughter married and taking a position in 
society, for which she was admirably fitted. 


Whitney Theatre 


Peter Perks had spared no expense in shaping 
the daughter for a similar social position to that 
occupied by her late mother, a woman of culture. 
Now Captain Brookes-Greville was a clean, high- 
bred young officer in the 3oth Lancers, but having 
come a cropper over certain betting and share 
transactions, Peter Perks offered to pay off his 
debts if he would marry his daughter. The Cap- 
tain refused the offer, although he was already 
in love with the daughter, not knowing that her 
father was Peter Perks. 

Everything came out all right in the end, 
despite the efforts of Lord Winthrop to ruin him 
and to marry the girl himself. She had accepted 
Lord Winthrop, thinking it would please her 
father, but when it became known that he was a 
scoundrel the engagement was broken off, and he 
took the opportunity afforded him by Peter Perks 
to leave the country. 

Mr. Rutland Barrington played Peter Perks 
with a charm that endeared him to every member 
of the audience. What comic opera has suffered 
in losing him, comedy has gained. Miss Iris 
Hoey played Mary Wilmot, under which name 
she mixed in society, the name of Perks being 
distasteful to her father. The hero and the 
villain were played respectively by Mr. C. W. 
Blackall and Mr. Eustace Burnaby, while other 
prominent parts were in the hands of Mr. Frank 
Hatherley and Miss Marguerite Leslie. 


sé 98°9 ” 
By C. B. Fernald 
Criterion Theatre—February 27th, 1912 

TANLEY MILES had come across Grace 

Challismore at Bordighera. Stanley was a 
man of energy, and was unaccustomed to letting 
the grass grow under his feet. He followed her 
home and found out all he could about her. 
When she left for her aunt’s house in London he 
called there with a number of documents, which 
gave particulars as to his birth, his financial 
standing, his father’s death, and his own accom- 
plishments. He spread these’ before _ the 
astonished aunt and Grace, and could not under- 
stand why they did not appreciate his noisy and 
original methods of securing a wife. 

Grace secretly loved him, but she would not 
admit it, definitely stating that she never 
intended to get married, but to live the life of an 
artist. Stanley put every obstacle in her way. 
She had arranged to purchase a house at Chid- 
dingfold, but he bought it before she had 
definitely made up her mind. She then went with 
her aunt and cousin to Bordighera, where Stan- 
ley followed her in an aeroplane. Once more 
he asked her to marry him, but she refused. She 
told him to go away to the Equator and stop 
there, and he promised to do so if they would all 
pay him one final visit to the little studio in the 
house at Chiddingfold. 

When they arrived they discovered that the 
studio had been filled with toys and was an ideal 
nursery. When Grace entered she seemed to 
like the nursery very well, and Stanley told the 
company she had been there before. She denied 
this, but when he showed her, on a screen, a 
cinematographic series of portraits of herself 
entering the room there was nothing left for her 
to do but to confess her love and promise to 
marry him. 

It was all very Shavian, but the play had not 
the true Shaw touch, so much being only mean- 
ingless talk. Mr. Robert Loraine played his part 
with a rapidity and vehemence which comprised 
in themselves a feat of physical endurance. Miss 
Mabel Love was good to look upon, but the 
theatrical tone she adopted in the first act might 
have been omitted to advantage. Miss Marie 
IMington, Mr. A. Vane Tempest and Mr. Gerald 
Ames were all good. 


“The Blindness of Virtue” 
By Cosmo Hamilton 
Little Theatre—January 29th, 1912 
HE Hon. Archibald Graham was a young 
man who had been sent down from Oxford 
and put into the hands of the Rev. Harry Pember- 
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ton to be straightened out. The clergyman’s 
daughter, Effie, and Archibald formed an attach- 
ment for each other. Effie was a perfectly inno- 
cent girl, having been strictly brought up, and 
when her father discovered her in Archibald’s 
room early one morning he put the worst con- 
struction possible on the matter. 

Archibald assured Mr. Pemberton that Effie 
had come into his room uninvited, and that he 
had behaved as a gentleman of honour should. 
It was only when her father learned that Effie 
was without the knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of life and listened to her innocent ex- 
planations that he realised that he had made a 
mistake. He made the discovery only just in 
time, for Archibald, greatly distressed at the 
course events had taken, had determined to end 
his life with a revolver. 

The author felt that he had a mission to fulfil 
when he wrote ‘‘ The Blindness of Virtue,’’ and 
he tackled his delicate subject in such a way as 
to leave no doubt as to his convictions. It 
formed an interesting play, and I hope the modern 
mothers who witnessed the performance took to 
heart the lesson it conveyed. 

The play was admirably acted by Mr. Charles 
Kenyon as the Reverend Harry Pemberton, Miss 
Margery Maude as Effie Pemberton, Mr. Basil 
Hallam as Archibald Graham, and by Miss Bery] 
Faber, Miss Pollie Emery, Miss Marie Ault, Mr. 


Reginald Walter, and Miss Nora Lancaster. 


**The Monk and the Woman” 
By Frederick Melville 
Lyceum Theatre—January 28th, 1912 


AUL was the Monk, and Liane was the 

Woman. Liane was the first woman Paul 
had ever set eyes on, and when she flew for 
refuge to the monastery he believed that the devil 
was tempting him. Anyway, he threw in his lot 
with the devil, for he fell head over ears in love 
with her. The King loved Liane also, and sent 
Henri De Montrale to fetch her. Needless to 
say, the lady was saved by the Monk and all 
ended happily. 

It was very stirring, 
heroic, and very dramatic. It was full of love 
and slaughter, with something in it to please 
the taste of everyone. There were virtue and 
villainy, simplicity and intrigue, truthfulness and 
untruthfulness, comedy and tragedy, and all the 
other ingredients which go to the making of a 
first-class Lyceum show. 

Mr. Basil Gill played the part of the Monk, and 
Miss Marie Polini that of the Woman, while the 
cast included other well-known names, such as 
Mr. Austin Milroy, Mr. Basset Roe, Miss 
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Frances Dillon, Miss Violet Farebrother, and Mr. 
Lauderdale Maitland. Nine scenes were divided 
into four acts and the play was_ excellently 
mounted. 


“‘The Chalk Line” 
By Fabian Ware and Norman MacOwen 


Queen’s Theatre—March 2nd, 1912 


BELIEVE that if the authors had given their 

play another name it would have been a big 
success. There is a great deal in a name where 
a play is concerned. It doesn’t smell as sweet by 
any other name if the one it has is a bad one. 
The idea of the thing pleased me immensely—the 
struggle to gain possession of a wonderful secret 
that would mean the supremacy of the nation 
which had it, and consequently the peace of the 
world. It was cleverly worked out too. But 
the weak love interest, if any at all, did not 
attract the ladies, and it is the ladies who sup- 
port the theatres, bless ’em ! 

‘* The Chalk Line ’* was a man’s play.. The 
average woman cares little for the peace of the 
world or otherwise when she goes to the theatre. 
The frocks of the actresses are far more 
important. 

Some capital acting was given by Mr, C. V. 
France, Lady Tree, Miss Lydia Bilbrooke, and 
especially Mr. Alfred Brydone and Mr. Kenneth 
Douglas. 


‘“* Woman and Wine” 
By Ben Landeck and Arthur Shirley 
New Princes Theatre—February 7th, 1912 

THANK the posters for compelling me to 
see ‘‘ Woman and Wine "’ at the New Princes 
Theatre! It was good sport. I will not attempt 
to tell the story, but if you do not see the fight 
between the two jez alous women you will miss 

something to talk about. 

There is an infinite variety in the play, three of 
the acts having three scenes each and one four. 
The principal parts were in the hands of Miss 
Ethel Warwick, Mr. Henry Lonsdale, Miss 
Janet Alexander, Miss Eva Dare and Mr. Fred 


Morgan. 








The Variety Theatres 
The Alhambra 


HE coal strike seemed to have very little 
effect on the size of the audiences at the 
Alhambra. The programme provided by the 

management is absolutely strikeproof. 
‘‘ Carmen ’’ has now settled down to’ its stride, 
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and goes with a swing from start to finish: Roble- 
dillo was still doing wonderful things on the wire. 
He is certainly a king in his own particular line. 
One of the most interesting turns seen recently 
at the Alhambra was Miss Orford and her per- 
forming elephants. She seems to treat her huge 
pets like little children, and it is hard to believe 
that the beasts have not the human faculty of 
reason. It is only when one sees the huge, 
curling trunk handling a match or telephone re- 
ceiver with the delicacy and refinement of a lady 
that one can realise how marvellously sensitive 
the fifth limb of an elephant must be. 

Among other clever performances must be men- 
tioned that of Miss Alice Rejane, who presented 
a series of ancient and modern dances, Miss 
Daphne Gray, the brilliant violinist, and Miss Alice 
O’Brien, from Daly’s Theatre, who made her 
first performance in vaudeville at the Alhambra. 


The Palace 


AM glad to see that Mr. Cyril Maude has 

changed his play at the Palace. His per- 
formance as Sairey Gamp was all very well in 
its way, but we look for something better than 
that from Mr. Cyril Maude. In ‘* French as He 
is Spoke ’’ he is much more at home with the 
Palace audiences, 

The revival of ‘‘ The Geisha ’’ recalled many 
happy moments of the days gone by, but it cannot 
be disputed that the old songs are hoary with 
age, and despite the magnificent setting and the 
artistic performances of Mr. Robert Evett, Miss 
Blanche Tomlin, Miss Daisy Elliston, and a crowd 
of other clever artistes an atmosphere of staleness 
surrounded the production. 

Pélissier’s Punchinellos fell short of the 
standard set up for this class of entertainment 
by the great Pélissier himself in The Follies’ per- 
formances, but even then they were quite good. 
Laurence Crane, an Irish wizard, gave a show 
that will be remembered, while the eccentricities 
of ** General’’ Edward La Vine—the man who 
has soldiered all his life—and the finished and 
polished entertainment of Albert Whelan were 
quite up to the quality demanded by Palace 
patrons. 


The Empire 


NE of the most notable performances seen 
at the Empire for a long time was that of 
Lydia Kyasht in ‘‘ The Water Nymph.’’ The 
home of the water nymph lends itself happily to 
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a scene of revelry and joy. The sprightly Lydia 
conceived, arranged, and produced the little show, 
which received at once the approval of a very 
big audience. We were taken into the land of 
enchantment, the fall of the curtain having the 
effect of bringing us back to earth with a bump. 
Edward J. Kurylo as the Magician proved him- 
self an able supporter, his style giving the im- 
pression of strength combined with grace of 
movement, and the corps de ballet, which in 
turn supported the two principals, added greatly 
to the success of one of the most delightful dance 
idylls ever seen in London. 

** Everybody’s Doing It’’ is going strong at 
the Empire. The revue is more than usually 
rich in satire, and it does not bore one like so 
many revues by being too subtle, or in hitting 
off events which are not common topics. The 
ballet ‘‘ New York,’’ which now occupies the 
front part of the programme, still claimed the 
admiration of the public during the month, and 
turns such as Morris Cronin and his Merry Men, 
Scott Russell, and Olga Tcharna were well worth 
seeing and listening to. 


The Palladium 

HE already strong bill at the Palladium 

during the month was further strengthened 
by the inclusion of Goodfellow and Gregson, 
Billy Williams, and T. E. Dunville. ‘* The 
Duchess of Dantzic,’’ with Miss Evie Greene 
and Mr. Courtice Pounds, was going stronger 
than ever, while Mr. Horace Goldin’s great show, 
with the thrilling finale of ‘‘ The Tiger God,”’ 
is all anyone could wish for in the way of 
mystification. 


Horace Goldin has done many wonderful things 
in the way of illusions, but the tiger he used in 
his production is not an illusion; it is a real 
actor. 


As the curtain rose on the second act the 
animal paced up and down her cage, taking as 
much interest in the show as any member of the 
audience. As Mr. Goldin changed places with 
one of the sentries guarding the cage she imme- 
diately became wary and watchful in the anticipa- 
tion of the exciting incidents to follow. She 
watched for her cues, and took them as well as 
any actress on the stage. Again, when the sentry 
feigned sleep, she, with remarkable cunning, 
watched his every movement, never losing sight 
of him. When Mr. Goldin attacked the sentry 
and the men come to grips, she jumped in fury at 
the bars of the cage. 
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**Les Derniers Masques” 
Comedy-Drama in one Act, by Messrs. Rémon and 
Valentin, from the German of Arthur Schnitzler 
Produced at the Theatre de l’Oeuvre (Théatre Antoine) 

ERR SCHNITZLER is considered the chief 
playwriter of the realistic school in Austria. 

I don’t know whether English playgoers are 
acquainted with his works, but this is the first 
time he has been presented to a _ Parisian 
audience, and the result has been an _ honest 
success. Whether the subject would “ go 
down ”’ with an English audience is disputable. 
The scene is a hospital ward where Rade- 
macher, a journalist who has talent but who has 
not been ‘‘ lucky,’’ knows he has but a few 
days to live. Next his bed is Florian, a young 
actor, who is being treated for consumption. 
The journalist is gloomy and full of hate of the 
world; the actor is gay and exuberant, and 
hopes to leave soon the hospital healed and fit 
to take up his part of the young lover. Rade- 
macher has an intense hatred for Weighardt, a 
young successful novel writer. He contrasts the 
injustice and ill luck with the success and re- 


sourcefulness of Weighardt, and the more he 
broods over his wrongs the more he hates the 


successful novelist. He wants to see Weighardt 
before he dies, and is now waiting his visit. 
He becomes impatient and opens his heart to 
Florian. He tells the actor that he will have 
his revenge on his successful confrére and em- 
bitter his life in spite of his success by telling 
him that he has been his wife’s lover. He 
rehearses the scene with the actor, and in tones 
of fierce energy he pours forth all his hatred 
and gloats in proving the treason of the un- 
faithful wife. Weighardt arrives to visit his old 
friend, and comes up to him in a kind, affec- 
tionate manner, and shows how much he pities 
him. He tells Rademacher that though his 
books sell well and he is féted in society, yet all 
is not gold that glitters: he, too, has his hours 
of sadness and worries, but he struggles against 
them and will triumph in the end. This frank 
avowal of the successful novelist disarms Rade- 
macher, and he lets his detested rival go away 
without telling him about his wife’s infidelity. 
After all, why should he torment him? he has 
but a few days to live and the other has a 
long career before him, and a strong determina- 
tion to triumph over everything, even a wife’s 
infidelity. 


**Agnés, Dame Galante” 

Comedy in four acts in verse by Messrs. Henri Cain and 
Louis Payen. Music by M. Henry Février. Produced at 
the Bouffes-Parisiens. 

HARDLY know whether it ought to be 

described as farce or a comic opera with 
little music. The music was excellent, and the 
pity is there was not more of it. The play is in 
verse and the subject is a ‘‘ naughty ’’ one. 
Such a ‘‘ naughty ’’ one that there were rumours , 
that the police were going to stop it. Playgoers 
who know something of Paris plays will readily 
imagine that it is the ‘‘ hottest of hot stuff ’’ that 
would make Paris police interference possible. 

The authors have taken the play from one of 
Balzac’s Contes drélatiques, ‘‘ La Mye du Roy.”’ 
Agnés is a young girl who loves pleasure and 
who loves to be loved. Her guardian, Cornille, 
marries her to Feron, a_ ridiculous looking 
judge, so she makes her new married hus- 
band keep away when the wedding  fes- 
tivities are over by pricking him with a 
dagger every time he tries to embrace her 
She reserves her favours for the King and 
two or three others. One night she is expecting 
the King, and we see her undress and go to 
the large bed and draw the curtains. The lights 
are turned down, and all is in darkness. Several 
other couples get mixed up in going to their 
various bedrooms. The husband sneaks in and 
goes to the bed. This is the end of the third 
act. Instead of lowering the drop-curtain the 
stage is darkened, soft music plays, and after a 
five-minutes entr’acte, the lights are gradually 
turned up to represent early morning. The 
King, who has been delayed, arrives; the other 
couples come out and find out their mistaken 
partners; the curtain is drawn aside and we see 
the large bed. Agnés states she does not intend 
to have any more lovers. This is putting it 
mildly. 

Cora Laparcerie, the great comédienne, plays 
Agnés with consummate art. Her elocution is 
faultless, and it can be safely said no other 
artiste in Paris could have equalled her. Gas- 
ton Silvestre, who is well known in London and 
New York for his dancing and acting, excelled 
the anticipations of the admirers of his talent. 
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Sydenham A.D.C. in ‘* Smith.”” A very even 
and capital show. Given the right exponents the 
play makes a most interesting evening’s enter- 
tainment, and in the present instance there were 
no square pegs. Each performer was admirably 
fitted, the result being altogether worthy of the 
occasion, which was a charity performance in 
aid of the local Industrial Home and the opening 
of the very cosy little Dartmouth Hall, which 
should supply a want long felt in the district. 
If Mr. David Davies at first blush hardly realised 
one’s conception of Tom Freeman as a big, breezy 
blunderer, he played the part amazingly well. 
Alike in the comedy scenes and in the stronger 
passages he carried conviction, and to him must 
be ascribed much of the success of the perform- 
ance, his only fault being a tendency to drag at. 
moments when the movement of the story was 
hardly robust enough for delay. Mr. Stanley R. 
Thornbery was ‘an admirable Algy, managing to 
make the contemptible creature more than 
tolerable, and Mr. A. W. T. Berkeley was a 
staid, quiet old stick of a Dallas Baker, who 
proved an admirable foil to his wife. This charac- 
ter was played by Mrs. Major Faulks most skil- 
fully, her presentment of the pretty, selfish society 
woman being absolutely right. As ‘‘ Smith,’’ 
Miss Gertrude Dennis was charming and scored 
heavily. There was every excuse for Tom falling 
in love with her and she was cleverly demure, 
sedate, coquettish and pathetic as the moment 
demanded. Mrs. P. Winterbon Killby was excel- 
lent as Emily Chapman, bringing out the two 
facets of the character distinctly and showing 
herself the possessor of a good deal of dramatic 
force, and Mrs. Stanley Thornbery, in the fourth 
act particularly, played Mrs. Otto Rosenberg with 
sincerity and genuine pathos. The low comedy 
part of Fletcher was in the safe hands of Mr. 
Herbert Pickett. 

Martin Harvey D.C. in ‘* The Great Beyond.”’ 
Oh, my poor head! If noise be the measure of 
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dramatic effect, or restlessness the test of 
theatrical verisimilitude, the club triumphed in 
the new adaptation of Dickens’ *‘ Tale of Two 
Cities ’’ presented at the Court Theatre on March 
28th last. However, the fact remains that the 
moment the adaptation got away from the main 
lines of ‘‘ The Only Way ”’ there was little that 
was dramatic, nothing that was effective. Its sole 
excuse is that it gave Mr. Frank Rolison another 
opportunity of showing how amazingly alike to 
Mr. Martin Harvey he can make himself when 
his mind is set thereon. To be perfectly frank, 
Mr. Rolison is much too good an actor to bind 
himself down to the romantic, semi-pathetic, 
maudlin type of character, and the club committee 
would be doing amateur dramatic art a service 
if they resolutely sat on any further proposals to 
keep alive its president’s repertory. The cast 
was almost as tremendous as the noise, but with 
the exception of Mr. Rolison, of Mr. Herman 
Erskine, who doubled very skilfully the parts of 
the Marquis de St. Evremonde and the Public 
Prosecutor, and of Miss Alice Skuse, woefully 
wasted on Lucy Manette, no one stood out in any 
degree worth mentioning. Ever Mrs. Bruce Smith 
could hardly make Therese Defarge live, while 
Mr. Vernon Sharp, as Charles Darnay, ought 
to have died on the spot for his extravagant con- 
tortions in the trial scene. The production was 
under the direction of Mr. Colley Salter, who 
may be congratulated, or condoled with, on the 
vigour of his supers, and the incidental music for 
the occasion was specially composed by Mr. 
Walter Herbage. 
City Temple Literary Society in ‘‘ The Tyranny 
of Tears.’’ I heard an observation to the effect 
that the performers had tremenaously improved, 
so that one gathered that this was not the first 
essay of this society in this direction, but it was 
more or less evident that most of the artistes were 
somewhat raw. Obviously they want a good pro- 
ducer. Most of the ragged édges could easily 





have been smoothed away under _ capable 
direction, and they would be well advised to try 
something with more action than the play in 
question, which can easily become very boring. 
Miss Elsie Davidson was, on the whole, very 
satisfactory as Mrs. Parbury, but she was play- 
ing a character for which she is not really suited. 
Miss Davidson is so clever and so strong that | 
don’t like to see her thrown away on a part 
requiring little more than comedy finesse. Mr. 
G. W. Bishop, a little stiff, made quite a good 
Parbury, but he had learned his long speeches as 
recitations and they were not very convincing, 
while Mr. C. E. Langton Hooper showed perhaps 
the most promise of the men in the part of 
George Gunning. He was quite easy and appre- 
ciates the art of making his points without over 
emphasis. Mr. Vincent Dawe was an old head on 
young shoulders as Colonel Armitage, and was, 
in addition, much too slow. Miss Bertha Sedg- 
wick was capital in Miss Woodward’s aggressive 
moods, although, curiously enough, she just 
missed it on that excellent third act curtain, ‘‘ I 
descended to your level—I cried,’’ but she was 
something lacking in charm. The stage appoint- 
ments were good enough for a writer in Grub 
Street, but not tasteful enough for an author in 
Hampstead. 

Nondescript Players in ‘‘ The Little Michus.’’ 
It is a long time since I have seen this society to 
so much advantage as in the present show. It 
had obviously been most carefully rehearsed, and 
Mr. Rupert Heath, who produced, had got the 
artistes right up to concert pitch. Mr. Edward 
Phillips, the musical conductor, kept his orchestra 
within reasonable bounds and made the most of 
his chorus. As Blanche-Marie and Marie-Blanche 
Miss Mimi Lauber and Miss Millie Hall proved 
a most fascinating pair. They sang most charm- 
ingly and played into each other’s hands most 
unselfishly, and the only criticism I have is that 
Marie-Blanche might have been just a little more 
pert, as becomes the part of the provision mer- 
chant’s daughter—I refer only to musical comedy 
provision merchant’s daughters, of course. Mr. 
Vivian Bond and Miss Aida Collingwood as Papa 
and Mamma Michus were exceedingly droll, and 
Mr. Wilfrid Brooks extravagantly amusing as 
Aristide. Mr. Alec Aris, if a trifle undistin- 
guished, played Gaston Rigaud soundly and 
sang very tunefully and tastefully. But, ‘apart 
from the young ladies, the success of the play 
depends mostly on General des Ifs and Bagnolet, 
and as these humorous gentlemen Mr. Herbert 
Strudwick and Mr. Jack Lewis surpassed all 
expectations. I  shan’t offend Mr. Herbert 
Strudwick by saying he was very like George 
Graves. He knows he was, or, at any rate, had 
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tried to be, and as I leave all critical faculty 
behind when witnessing a musical comedy I was 
delighted that he gave such a_ successfully 
amusing imitation. Whiskered though some of 
the jests are by now, they are still mirth- 
provoking, and Mr. Strudwick handsomely earned 
the tremendous applause which his efforts 
received on each of his exits. In a different way 
Mr. Jack Lewis was equally successful, and once 
again showed what a genuine comedian he is. 
Crystal Palace Atheneum in ‘* David Garrick.”’ 
As a reminder of late Victorian dramatic taste and 
as a vehicle for Sir Charles Wyndham’s incom- 
parable art ‘* David Garrick ”’ is still interesting, 
but it really should be ‘‘ taboo ’’ for amateurs. 
It makes too great a demand on one’s sense of 
make-believe, and its exponents need be very 
skilful to dodge the pitfalls. The present per- 


Photo] {Collins 
Miss Mimi Lauber and Mr. Herbert Strudwick in 
‘The Little Michus ” 


formance was adequate only, with a suggestion 
here and there that it might have been much 
better. Mr. Horace Whitaker, for instance, as 
Davey, was excellent in the drunk scene, and 
throughout looked and bore himself manfully. 
But in his desire to use his really beautiful voice 
to the full he forgot to be sincere, and his love 
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scenes were accordingly not at all convincing. 
And his blank verse! Oh, my hat! Mr. A. E. 
Griffith as Tom Tallyhant—the version used 
appeared to be a mixture of Robertson and 
Muskerry-Tilson—-was perhaps the most success- 
ful of the players—but then, I have never seen 
this actor do anything but good work, and Mr. 
John K. Boddy was tolerably coavincing as 
Alderman Gresham. To Mrs. Norman Eastwood 
fell the thankless part of Violet Gresham, and 
she worked very hard to give a semblance of 
reality to the character; and, without altogether 
achieving the impossible, she proved quite charm- 
ing and looked very sweet. Mrs. C. H. Dorman 
was, | think, the best of the nondescript crowd 
who formed the worthy East India merchant’s 
circle of friends. The performance has since 
been repeated at the Court Theatre at Mr. 
Anning’s benefit, but it should not be taken as 
a fair measure of the shows which such South 
London clubs as the Atheneum and the Anoma- 
lies usually provide for their members. 

Bancroft A.D.C. in ‘ Priscilla Runs Away.”’ 

-The sad lack of good leading juveniles 
(feminine) was illustrated at this performance. 
Miss Marjorie Chamberlin was altogether over- 
weighted in the all-important part of Priscilla, 
and Mr. W. T. Blackmore was equally ineffective 
as Herr Fritzing. Perhaps it will be easier to 
praise the deserving. Mr. H. James Bowlen was 
excellent as the vicar’s son, Robin Morrison. 
Mrs. Chamberlin was, on the whole, quite effec- 
tive as Mrs. Jones; while Mrs. Hancock Nunn 
as Mrs. Morrison was quite top-notch. Of 
course, one does not forget that these strongly- 
marked character parts are much easier to play 
than the ordinary straight rdéles; none the less 
Mr. Alec Shorey as the plumber, and Mr. Ernest 
Peall as the carpenter, merit special encomiums 
for two arrestive studies. Nor must one 
overlook Miss Florence Angle’s charmingly 
dignified Lady Shuttleworth, and the easy 
methods of Mr. Ronald Colman as Prince Henry. 
The production was excellent, under the direction 
of Mr. Sydney Wallace, and it is only to be 
regretted that the material with which he had to 
work was not sufficiently good to give a show 
worthy of the club’s best traditions. 

Wyndham D.C. in ‘At Bay’? and ‘* Lady 
Frederick.’ Obviously, as part author of the 
first piece, | am unable to do more than record 
one’s satisfaction at the more than capable ren- 
dering it received. Mr. W. Harold Squire, as 
the absconding financier, ‘‘ Corfield,’’ was in 
tremendous form, and I know no London amateur 
who could have got such force into his work. 
Mr. Robert Baines was excellent in the small 
part of the detective, and Mr. R. W. Winders, if 


a little slow, gave a good character sketch of the 
waiter. As Nina Corfield Miss Kate Harris 
played with surprising force. Her capabilities as 
a comedienne are well known, but she rose—or 
should it be descended—to the melodramatic 
moments of the sketch in a most satisfying 
manner. ‘‘ Lady Frederick ’’ proved a very even 
show. Mr. J. E. McCulloch was very easy, and 
fired off Paradeni Fould’s epigrams with the 
necessary point. Mrs. E. McCulloch, if a little 
uneven in the first two acts, more than made up 
lost ground in the third, and she dressed the part 
superbly; and Mrs. McKeand was excellent as 
Lady Mereston. As Captain Montgomerie, Mr. 
Malcolm Child departed somewhat from his usual 
line, and was exceedingly good; while Mr. C. 
Lawford Davidson reminded us again as Lord 
Mereston that in him the amateur stage possesses 
one of its best juveniles. Needless to say Mr. 
Ellis Reynolds was redolent of the sea as Admiral 
Carlisle. Both plays were well produced by Mr. 
Reginald Rivington. 

Stock Exchange D.C. in ‘* The Admirable 
Crichton.’’ Quite the amateur play of the year ! 
Everybody’s doing it, and it is a tribute alike to 
the excellence of the parts and the great advance 
in methods of production that nearly every club 
gives a good representation. One special feature 
about this particular show was the return to the 
stage of Miss Pattie Bell, the original Tweeny. 
Her performance is still the thing of joy it ever 
was, and others who showed up well in a very 
even rendering were Mr. Laurence J. Clarence as 
Crichton, a thoroughly sound piece of work; 
Miss Claire Harris, delightful as Lady Mary; 
Mr. Felix Seel, most amusing as Ernest Woolley ; 
and Mr. J. G. Meade, appropriately ponderous as 
the Earl of Loam. 





The Academy of Dramatic Art 


The special performance by the students of the 
A.D.A., given at the Duke of York’s Theatre on 
March 2oth, reflects great credit upon the pupils 
and the instructors. 

The first part of ‘‘ The Virgin Goddess,’’ 
Rudolph Besier’s rather long-winded drama, was 
given, in which Miss F. Boon as the Queen, Mr. 
T. A. Stevenson as Hephestion, and Mr. E. 
Hamelin as Cresphontes, acquitted themselves 
well. An excellent fencing display by Misses 
Gibbs and Williams secured much applause. 

In ‘‘ Trelawny cf the Wells’? Miss J. G. 
Hentschel played Rose Trelawny. She appeared 
to have been well rehearsed. The other parts 
were in good hands. 

Many other interesting items were included in 
the programme. 
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By Mrs. HUMPHRY (“ Madge ”) 


HE principal feature of the present season 
is the absolute rage for silk. Not only 
taffetas, but all other makes of silk, 


the majority of the gowns seen in the London 
streets and parks. These latter are worn with 
equanimity by young women who fancy them- 


especially the soft, are in 
enormous demand for 
tailor-mades and for 
house- dresses. The 
skirts are much more 
trimmed than they have 
been of late, and a de- 
cided tendency towards 
more ample fulness 
round the ankles is to be 
observed. Many of the 
coats are turned back 
with colour, blue’ or 
cerise chiefly. Oriental 
embroideries are much 
liked for this purpose, 
and pure white in satin 
is also in favour. Most 
of the silk gowns are in 
three pieces, coat, bodice 
and skirt, but when the 
bodice is made separ- 
ately it is so arranged as 
to look like a princess 
dress, not at all a diffi- 
cult task in the hands of 
a skilled and_ clever 
modiste, but a_ terrible 
snare to the “little 
dressmaker ’’ patronised 
by the ladies of Suburbia. 
PARIS VERSUS LONDON. 
Rumours are. conflict- 
ing as to the fashion of 
dress for this present, 
or rather imminent, 
season. As usual, one 
law holds good for Paris, 
another for London. In 


Hat of 
Pleated Shot 
Taffetas, 
bunch of 
flowers at 
side 


Hat in White 
Tegal, with 
large black 
flat velvet 

bow and 
white 
ospreys 


selves in the very van of 
the mode. Did they pos- 
sess more opportunities 
of seeing how the great 
ladies dress they would 
discover that, so far as 
real fashion is concerned, 
their own drawn-in 
skirts would be found 
completely out of the 
running. The truth is 
that a very skilful dress- 
maker is needed in order 
to give to the tight skirt 
any semblance of grace. 
The introduction of the 
panier, as it is called, is 
entirely in this direction. 
It is very different from 
the panier in its pre- 
vious form. Instead of 
a drapery’ gracefully 
bunched on the _ hips, 
lightly caught up at the 
back, and falling in folds 
to the hem of the skirt, 
we have a long drapery 
reaching to below the 
knees and caught under 
the whole way round in a 
uniform line over a 
clinging under-skirt. The 
straight line thus formed 
has no beauty to recom- 
mend it, though on a 
very graceful and well- 
made wearer it may 
more than pass muster. 
Again, the Paris tailor 
has found the very tight 


the former city short waists and short skirts hold skirt so far from his ideal that he has been 
their own, but, on the other hand, there is none obliged to add a little train even for walking 
of the almost indecent tightness that characterises costume. Though he knows this is objectionable 
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from the point of view of cleanliness, it has been 
his only resource in the circumstances. One of 
these gowns is in golden-brown silk cloth, the 
short square train lying some five inches on the 


New Panier Model, in Blue Taffetas Skirt, with 
white taffetas, trimmed blue-and-white striped 
small glass buttons, and Coat in same material, 
net frills at neck and trimmed with ruchings of 
wrists the plain blue 
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ground. Over it falls a tunic made in front with 
two pieces, each cut in a deep point and at the 
back a still deeper point falling over the train. 
A long row of buttons trims the front, and on 
the bodice a short panel bordered with buttons 
on either side is also cut out in a point. There 
is a dark brown silk sash, tied, as sashes in- 
variably are this season, at the right side. In 
this instance each end is bordered with cream- 
coloured lace matching epaulettes of similar lace 
falling over the arms, and finishing under the 
buttons of the small panel already described. 
The difficulty with a train like this is that it is 
impossible to raise it without drawing up the 
narrow skirt to which it is attached. The only 
way would be to pick it up at the end, and this 
might have rather a ridiculous appearance. 


Dress at the London and Paris theatres always 
reflects the top of the mode, and the graceful 
figures and careful physical training of the 
actresses show the gowns off to their full per- 
fection. In that curious and ingenious play 
“98.9 '’ Miss Mabel Love wears some lovely 
frocks. She comes on in a motor suit of grey- 
blue cloth, the short jacket fitting so tightly to 
the figure that at first sight it, with the skirt, 
appears to be merely a long coat. When she 
removes the little jacket we see that her pretty 
figure is in a corselet skirt with lace bodice 
following the normal lines of the shape, and 
fitted with sleeves made tight to the wrist. Her 
evening gown in the second act is a_ lovely 
mingling of embroidered net and pale blue soft 
silk. Her lover has to say to her during this 
act, ‘‘ What pretty shoulders you have ! ’’—and 
certainly the beautifully fitting dress shows the 
excellent line of neck and arm to great advantage. 
Miss Marie Illington as Mrs. Delphy wears a 
very beautiful evening gown in turquoise blue 
and gold brocade, turquoises, together with dia- 
monds, embroidering the Mechlin lace with which 
the bodice is trimmed. This lace fills in the 
V-shaped front, is carried over the shoulders, 
and thence falls in a cascade almost to the edge 
of the pointed train, gold ornaments with 
tasselled ends holding the folds in position. The 
brocade opens on the right over a petticoat of 
the same embroidered Mechlin lace. Another 
charming dress worn by Miss Illington is in old- 
gold charmeuse veiled with a tunic of ninon in 
the same shade, the bodice being composed of 
lace and ninon. Bands of wide gold insertion 
are arranged on the front and on the bodice, 
which is kimono in shape, and finished with 
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CHARLES FROHMAN 
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The Duke of York’s Theatre, The Globe Theatre, 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


gold galon similar to that edging the square when a convalescent is so liable to droop and 


train. The belt is of gold-coloured velvet with lounge. 
a long, wide loop falling at the back. 


Tue Lace FRocK. 


As foreshadowed at the Exhibition and Sale 


of the Royal Irish Industries, 
the white lace frock is again 
to be a fashionable feature. 
Some of these are made up- 
to-date with shért skirt and 
almost Empire waist, in 
Irish crochet, mingled fine 
and heavy. One of these 
gowns has been made for 
the popular singer, Miss 
Margaret Cooper, to wear 
among other millinery mar- 
vels during her great Colo- 
nial tour. Another of her 
gowns is for wearing at 
evening concerts, and is 
made of very pale blue 
chiffon trimmed abundantly 
with white jet, passing in 
lines across the bodice up to 
the shoulders and edging 
the particularly ornamental 
sleeve, the deepest portion 
of which falls inside the 
arm. This bodice forms 
part and parcel of a tunic 
trimmed in the same way, 
and opening up the left side 
in a picturesque fashion. A 
fringe of white jet finishes 
the skirt, which is short. 
The top of the bodice is cut 
away an inch or so below 
the base of the throat, and 
is finished with a narrow line 
of crystal trimming. Colo- 
nial ladies will, on seeing 
these frocks, immediately 
make up their minds to have 
at least one of them as soon 
as possible for their owr 
wear. 


At last the perfect shoulder brace for Women’s 
wear has been produced and put upon the market. 
The ‘‘ Invys ”’ is light and hygienic, and without 
being in the smallest degree uncomfortable it 


corrects roundness of the shoulders, and is par- C 3). Praanaofatrrry 
ticularly useful during weak periods after illness, 7 


As there is nothing more graceful nor 
telling than an erect carriage so few things are 
more injurious to the appearance than stooping 
shoulders. Its effect on the figure after having 
been worn for a couple of weeks is quite re- 
markable, for not only does 
it draw back the shoulders 
and support the figure, but 
in doing so it helps the 
organs of the body in their 
natural functions. It is 
slipped on or off in two 
seconds, and is made adjust- 
able to any figure. The 
weight is 2} ounces. The 
buckles can be gradually 
tightened as improvement 
takes place. The address 
of the Invys Brace Company 
is 36, Alfred Place, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. 
GUIMPE OR YOKE? 

The guimpe or, as it is 
better known among. us, the 
yoke of dresses is not nearly 
so deep as it has been in 
previous seasons, and there 
is a feeling against the very 
coarse lace that is sometimes 
used for this purpose. Two 
inches are regarded-as suffi- 
cient depth by many of the 
best dressmakers. Compare 
this with the very deep yokes 
of three seasons since. I 
think we may congratulate 
ourselves on the change. 
Mechlin is the lace in 

greatest favour, but imitation 

‘ mY, Rewertn 2 » Irish and Venetian point are 

— - —_ extensively used. Very fine 

net is liked for the purpose, 

Dinner Gown of White Lace, tunic of black (4 usually has a little ad- 

ninon finished with black velvet bows mixture of good imitation 

lace. With a_ cross-over 

bodice the guimpe must 

needs have some depth in front, and the cross- 

over bodice is in great favour at the present 
moment, whether for day or evening wear. 
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Commissioner of the General Assembly of 

the Church of Scotland, a post that Lord 
Stair undertook the year before last in the absence 
of a Liberal peer willing to reside at Holyrood 
Palace in regal state for a few days, at the cost 
of several thousand pounds out of his own pocket, 
for the official allowance is only £2,000. The 
Lord High Commissioner is the representative of 
the Sovereign in the Scottish Church, and whilst 
at Holyrood the etiquette is much the same as for 
real royalty. Lord Glenconner will be addressed 
as ‘‘ Your Grace,’’ and everybody will rise as he 
enters the room. The clerics of the Church of 
Scotland and their good ladies are entertained, 
and they regard the Assembly as their carnival, 
looking forward to it throughout the whole year. 
Lord Glenconner will be better remembered as 
Sir Edward Tennant, son of the millionaire Sir 
Charles Tennant. 


I ORD GLENCONNER is the Lord High 


Lord Gage was early in the month receiving 
double congratulations on his fifty-eighth birthday 
and on a much improved state of health, for he 
lately has been far from well. A kind little peer, 
Lord Gage lives mostly at Firle Place, a large 
house, like a French chatedu, near Lewes, under 
the shadow of the Downs, where his wife, a pretty, 
graceful woman, noted for her musical gifts, 
makes a charming chatelaine. The Gages have 
a most interesting and romantic history, and in 
past days were much wealthier than now. Pens- 
hurst once belonged to them, so did Shirburn 
Castle, Lord Macclesfield’s moated stronghold in 
Oxfordshire; but perhaps the best-known fact 
in connection with the family is that one of them 
introduced into England that luscious fruit the 
greengage. 


Mount Felix, Walton-on-Thames, one of the 
landmarks on the river between Hampton Court 
and Weybridge, is again in the market, the 
owner, Mr. J. Compton, having decided to 
sell the place and live in London. The mansion 
is a huge Italian villa, built by a former Lord 
Tankerville at great cost. In one of the rooms 
there was a bed for which £500 was paid (this 
sounds like something in Stuart times), and the 
apartment was hung with tapestries that are now 
at Chillingham, in Northumberland, the old 
Border castle famed for its wild white cattle. 
Years ago a noble owner of Mount Felix used 
to be very much astonished on going into his 
stablés in the morning to see one of his horses 
very tired, as if worn out with hard riding. He 


made inquiries, 
explained. 


but the matter remained un- 


The explanation came one night with startling 
suddenness. Lord Tankerville with the then Lord 
Derby was driving home, and when crossing 
Putney Heath a highwayman rode up and 
demanded money or their lives. As the man spoke 
he recognised Lord Tankerville, and the latter 
recognised one of his servants. Shots were ex- 
changed, but eventually the travellers handed over 
their money and valuables to the man, who was 
never seen again by his master, nor was the best 
animal in Lord Tankerville’s stables. 


An Irish heiress of note is Miss Olive Paken- 
ham-Mahon, only child of Captain Henry and 
Mrs. Pakenham-Mahon, for whom the latter is 
giving a dance at the end of this month at the 
Ritz. Her father, a much-liked retired officer 
of the Scots Guards, represents the extinct Lords 
Hartland through his mother, only daughter of 
Major Denis Mahon, of Strokestown, in Ros- 
common, a nice property to which Miss Olive 
Pakenham-Mahon is heiress. Major Mahon was 
barbarously murdered in 1847 in Ireland, and it is 
singular that his brother-in-law was that young 
secretary of legation, Benjamin Bathurst, whose 
disappearance a century ago set Europe ringing. 
He had been sent on a diplomatic mission to 
Vienna, but never arrived. He was traced to a 
posting house between Berlin and Hamburg, but 
in spite of every effort made nothing was heard 
about him again. 


The story is a long one. Napoleon is credited 
with having been the cause of his death in order 
to obtain his papers; but though the conqueror 
of Europe would not have let such a trifle as a 
single murder stand in his way, he was probably 
guiltless in this matter. The case was no doubt 
one of common robbery. A year ago a skeleton 
was unearthed in a wood not far from the posting 
house, and certain indications pointed to the 
remains being those of the missing diplomatist. 
Tragic, too, was the death of Bathurst’s daughter. 
She and her fiancé were riding by the side of 
the Tiber when her horse, a present from her 
future husband, backed into the river. She was 
swept away and drowned, and not for months was 
her body recovered. It was found in the mud, 
which had embalmed her, so to speak, and she 
looked at first as lovely as in life, but for a 
moment only ! 
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Pomeroy Skin Food 


Cleanses and feeds the skin, fills out hollows in face 

andneck, and materially assists in eradicating wrinkles. 
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Extracts from the Magazines and New Books 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s Methods. 

N the April number of the Munsey Mr. 
I Matthew White, jun., gives extracts of a very 
interesting correspondence that took place be- 
tween Miss Anglin and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones in 
America, referring to the sudden withdrawal of 
the dramatist’s play, ‘‘ Lydia Gilmore.’’ 

The writer of the article states that, under the 
date of January 6th, the actress wrote to Mr. 
Jones :— 

‘* | hear so many opinions that the third act 
does not sustain the interest of the first two 
acts, would it be possible for you to alter it to 
its original form as you outlined it to me in 
London ?”’ 

The first two paragraphs of Mr. Jones’s reply, 
which prefaced his suggestion that the piece 
should be withdrawn, and that he should have the 
summer to make the changes required, are also 
quoted as below :— 

‘* ] watched the play carefully last night, and 
quite agree with you that the third act does not 
hold the interest of the audience. And I think 
this is due to the fact that I departed from my 
original scheme. I would like it to be known 
that after having promised you the play for 
December, I found I had not given myself time 
to put my best work and thought into the later 
acts. But as the theatre was taken and en- 
gagements made I had either to postpone the 
production, break the contract, and dislocate 
your plans, or to do the best I could in the 
time at my disposal.’’ 

The writer points out that the conversation re- 
ferred to must have taken place last September, 
and he considers it a ‘‘ terrible injustice to Miss 
Anglin ”’ that the play should not have been put 
into shape by December. 

Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘ Jezabel.”’ 

A story by Oscar Wilde, entitled ‘‘ Jezabel,”’ 
hitherto unpublished, appears in the current num- 
ber of The Mask. 

The opening paragraph, quoted below, is a 
characteristic piece of writing by this world- 
renowned author :— 

‘*The Queen stood on her marble terrace 
gazing on the fair lands which lay far and wide 
around her palace. Her blood-red hair hung in 


thick braids on each side of her white face. 
She was wrapped from head to foot in a robe 
of woven gold, and long strands of emeralds 
coiled about her, flashing and glinting in the 
twilight like green snakes at play. Her long 
pale hands were circled with gems, and she 
looked like some marvellous idol in her gor- 
geous and deadly beauty.”’ 


Crimson Wings. By RaTHMELL WILSON. 

At present Americans are “‘ cutely silent ’’ while 
they rattle dollars in their pockets, for they are 
ever hopeful that a certain house in which a 
famous man was born may some glad day be 
transported en bloc to U.S.A., and like good busi- 
ness men, they see no reason to prevent this 
happy event by informing the other parties in 
the deal that they are idiots. 

Some day, Americans hope, London may 
stretch out to Stratford-upon-Avon. Then the 
monster will see «an old-fashioned, good-for- 


nothing cottage in which Shakespeare the poet- 
creature is supposed to have been born. 
(Greening & Co., 6s. net.) 


The Shadow of Neeme. By Lapy Bancrort. 

**'Well,’’ continued Mrs. Meadows, ‘‘’e 
clicked so with them teeth all through the sarmon, 
that at last Parson stopped and said, ‘If any 
one is a’ammerin’ tacks into anything in this 
church, I ’ope they’li wait till I’ve finished. This 
is the Sabbath, and no work can be done.’ 

They all laughed. 

‘* And then do you see ’ow he grins to show 
‘em off? ’E’s so vain! ’E looked awful that Sun- 
day. ’E’s seventy-three years, ye know, and ’is 
poor ’ead looks like a skull with them teeth. 
When ’e came into church with ‘is bright, green 
tie, a big marigold in his smock, and ’is row o’ 
white teeth, a-grinnin’ from ear to ear, ’e gave 
us all quite a turn. ’E looked like something 
from one o’ the graves come out for a ’oliday, 
and made us think o’ things we oughn’t to 
inside a church. ’E’s growin’ ’orrid, and I don’t 
think it right of Miss Chloe to put sich vanities 
into ’is ’ead at ’is time of life. Why, even the 
dogs snarl at ’im, and the cats swell their tails 
when they see ’im comin’ along.’’ 

(John Murray, 6s. net.) 








M. & Mme GUSTAVE, 


THEATRICAL AND PRIVATE WIGMAKERS., 
Wigmakers to the Aldwych Theatre, the Beecham O 
and all the principal artists of the Royal 


87 LONG ACRE, W.C. 


ra Co., Alhambra Theatre, etc., 
pera, Covent Garden. 
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Manager, or Advertisement Manager at 12 Regent Street, 
London, S.W., according to the department to which they 
respectively relate. Telephone 9457 Gerrard. 

“The Playgoer and Society lilustrated’’ can be ob- 
tained from the principal newsagents, and at all railway 
bookstalls, or will be sent direct from the office on the 
following terms: 


Unitep Kincpom, s. d. 
Twetve Montus ... . 6 oprepaid 
By post, “packed i incardboard 8 6 
or for Six Montus, half the above price. 
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Foreicn Countries. 
Twetve Montus, by post, packed in cardboard 8 6 
Six Monrtus, ¥. post packed in cardboard ... 4 3 
ingle copies 6d., by post o}d. 


Post Office Orders and ee to be made payable to 
the Kingshurst Publishing ompany, Lid., and crossed 
“ Lloyds Bank, Law Courts Branch.” 

In case of difficulty in obtaining a copy of ‘“‘ The Play- 
goer and Society Illustrated” please communicate with 
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refunded. 
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12 Regent Street, London, S.W. 
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No. 31.—TWELFTH COMPETITION 


The following are the three Prize-winners : 


ALFRED T. SCOREY, Eszq., 
Heathcote, 
60 Lisburne Road, 
Hampstead, -N.W. 


W. S. COUSENS, Eszq., 
11 Blantyre Street, 
Chelsea, S.W. 


V. HARRIS, Esgq., 
76 High Street, 
Sittingbourne, 
Kent. 
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Extracts from the Magazines and New Books 


{r. Henry Arthur Jones’s Methods. 
the April number of the Munsey Mr. 
I; Matthew White, jun., gives extracts of a very 
interesting correspondence that took place be- 
tween Miss Anglin and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones in 
America, referring to the sudden withdrawal of 
the dramatist’s play, ‘‘ Lydia Gilmore.”’ 

The writer of the article states that, under the 
date of January 6th, the actress wrote to Mr. 
Jones :— 

‘] hear so many opinions that the third act 
does not sustain the interest of the first two 
acts, would it be possible for you to alter it to 
its original form as you outlined it to me in 
London ?”’ 

The first two paragraphs of Mr. Jones’s reply, 
which prefaced his suggestion that the piece 
should be withdrawn, and that he should have the 
summer to make the changes required, are also 
quoted as below :— 

‘* | watched the play carefully last night, and 
quite agree with you that the third act does not 
hold the interest of the audience. And I think 
this is due to the fact that I departed from my 
original scheme. I would like it to be known 
that after having promised you the play for 
December, I found I had not given myself time 
to put my best work and thought into the later 
acts. But as the theatre was taken and en- 
gagements made I had either to postpone the 
production, break the contract, and dislocate 
your plans, or to do the best I could in the 
time at my disposal.”’ 

The writer points out that the conversation re- 
ferred to must have taken place last September, 
and he considers it a ‘‘ terrible injustice to Miss 
Anglin’? that the play should not have been put 
into shape by December. 

Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘ Jezabel.’’ 

A story by Oscar Wilde, entitled ‘‘ Jezabel,’’ 
hitherto unpublished, appears in the current num- 
ber of The Mask. 

The opening paragraph, 
characteristic piece 
renowned author :-— 

‘*The Queen stood on her marble terrace 
gazing on the fair lands which lay far and wide 
around her palace. Her blood-red hair hung in 


quoted below, is a 
of writing by this world- 


thick braids on each side of her white face. 
She was wrapped from head to foot in a robe 
of woven gold, and long strands of emeralds 
coiled about her, flashing and glinting in the 
twilight like green snakes at play. Her long 
pale hands were circled with gems, and she 
looked like some marvellous idol in her gor- 
geous and deadly beauty.”’ 


Crimson Wings. By RaTHMELL WILSON. 

At present Americans are “‘ cutely silent ’’ while 
they rattle dollars in their pockets, for they are 
ever hopeful that a certain house in which a 
famous man was born may some glad day be 
transported en bloc to U.S.A., and like good busi- 
ness men, they see no reason to prevent this 
happy event by informing the other parties in 
the deal that they are idiots. 

Some day, Americans hope, London may 
stretch out to Stratford-upon-Avon. Then the 
monster will see «an old-fashioned, good-for- 
nothing cottage in which Shakespeare the poet- 
creature is supposed to have been born. 

(Greening & Co., 6s. net.) 


The Shadow of Neeme. By Lapy Bancrort. 

‘*Well,’’ continued Mrs. Meadows, ‘‘’e 
clicked so with them teeth all through the sarmon, 
that at last Parson stopped and said, ‘If any 
one is a’ammerin’ tacks into anything in this 
church, I ’ope they’li wait till I’ve finished. This 
is the Sabbath, and no work can be done.’ 

They all laughed. 

‘And then do you see ’ow he grins to show 
‘em off? ’E’s so vain! ’E looked awful that Sun- 
day. ’E’s seventy-three years, ye know, and ’is 
poor ’ead looks like a skull with them teeth. 
When ’e came into church with ‘is bright, green 
tie, a big marigold in his smock, and ’is row o’ 
white teeth, a-grinnin’ from ear to ear, ’e gave 
us all quite a turn. ’E looked like something 
from one o’ the graves come out for a ’oliday, 
and made us think o’ things we oughn’t to 
inside a church. ’E’s growin’ ’orrid, and I don’t 
think it right of Miss Chloe to put sich vanities 
into is ’ead at ’is time of life. Why, even the 
dogs snarl at ’im, and the cats swell their tails 
when they see ’im comin’ along.”’ 

(John Murray, 6s. net.) 








M. & Mme GUSTAVE, 


THEATRICAL AND PRIVATE WIGMAKERS. 
Wigmakers to the Aldwych Theatre, the Beecham O 
and all the principal artists of the Royal 


87 LONG ACRE, W.C. 


ra Co., Alhambra Theatre, etc., 
pera, Covent Garden. 
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may be had at the following 
prices : 

EACH 

“FALSE GCDS”" ° ; : \/- 


“SIR WALTER RALEGH — > a 
“THE BRASS BOTTLE”. . . 6d. 
“THE BLUE BIRD” ._. . If 
“DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE" 

“THE TENTH MAN” 

“ ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE "’ 

“THE ISLANDER” 

“TANTALISING TOMMY ” 

“THE SPECKLED BAND” 


“THE latte OF BEING 
EARNEST "’ 


“KING HENRY VIII” 

“COUNT HANNIBAL " 

“MRS. SKEFFINGTON " 

“THE FOLLIES” 

“ INCONSTANT GEORGE” 

“ PRESERVING MR. PANMURE”’ 
“THE POPINJAY ” 

“LADY PATRICIA” . 

“KISMET” -. , 
“ A BUTTERFLY ON THE WHEEL” 
“ POMANDER WALK" ; 
“BUNTY PULLS THE STRINGS "’ 

“ MACBETH " 

“MAN AND SUPERMAN * 

“THE MOUSME” ; 

“THE PERPLEXED HUSBAND ” 
“THE MIRACLE” 
“SWEET NELL OF OLD DRURY” 
“THE ‘MIND THE PAINT’ GIRL” 
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Abroad 3id. extra (packed in cardboard). 
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PUZZLE-ADS 


UNIQUE ADVERTISEMENT COMPETITION.—No Entry Fee 
THE COMPETITION—We have taken twelve small pieces haphazard from the Advertise- 


ment pages in this number. These Puzzle pieces are illustrated on this page, and all our readers 
require to do is to discover from which advertisements the pieces have been taken and write-the 
name of the Advertiser on the line provided under each piece for that purpose. 
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Name of Competitor 
Address 


THE CONDITIONS 
There will be no Entry Fee. 
Each set of solutions must be accompanied by a receipted account showing that the competitor has purchased goods from one 
of the advertisers in this issue between 15th April and 5th May—the commencing and closing dates of this competition. 
The article or articles purchased may be of any value, and they do not require to be the specific goods advertised, but 
they must be purchased within the specified period from an advertiser in this issue. 
Solutions must be filled in on the lines provided under the Puzzle pieces for the purpose. Only one solution may be 
written on any one line. Competitors desirous of sending in alternative solutions may do so, but a printed page must 
be used for each set, and a receipted account from an Advertiser must accompany each set. 
The Competitor's name and address must be filled in in the space provided for that purpose. 
The decision of the Advertisement Manager must be accepted as final, and in the event of a tie the prizes will be awarded 
to those whose solutions are first opened. 
Solutions must be posted by the closing date of the Competition to PUZZLE-ADS, 
clo “The Playgoer & Society Illustrated,” 
12 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


THE PRIZES.—The THREE successful Competitors will each receive FREE Tickets for TWO Orchestral Stalls 
at any Theatre in the United Kingdom, to be designated by the winner (but not to exceed in value £1 1s.). 
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Results will be published in our next number, dated 15th May The Competition will be continued each month until further notice. 
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